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[View of the ancient truncated Pyramid at Marietta.] 


Tuts beautiful specimen of the skill and good taste of that ancient 
race of inhabitants who once peopled the rich bottoms and hill sides of 
the valley of the Ohio, stands on the western border of that high sandy 
plain which overlooks the Muskingum river, about one mile from its 
mouth, The elevation of this plain is from eighty to one hundred 
feet above the bed of the river. and from forty to sixty feet above the 
bottom lands of the Muskingum. It is about half a mile in widthby 
three-fourths of a mile in length, and terminates on the side next the 
river by a rather abrupt natural glacis, or slope, resting on the more 
recent alluvious or bottom lands. On the opposite side, it reclines 
against the base of the adjacent hills, except where it is cut off by a 
shallow ravine excavated by two small runs, or branches, which head 
near each other at the foot of the hills. On this plain are seated those 
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ancient works so often mentioned by various writers. The main ob- 
ject of this article is to describe the two truncated pyramids, or eleva- 
ted squares, as they are usually called. Since reading the travels of 
Mr. Stevens in Central America, and his descriptions of the ruins of 
Palenque and other ancient cities of that region, I have become sat- 
isfied in the belief, that these two truncated pyramids were erected 
for the purpose of sustaining temples or other public buildings. 
Those which he describes were generally constructed of stone, and 
the temples now standing on them are of the same material. He 
however saw some that were partly earth, and part stone. They are 
the work of a people further advanced in the arts than the race who 
erected the earth-works of Ohio; but that they were made by a peo- 
ple of similar habits and policy of government, there can be little 
doubt by any one who has taken the trouble to compare the two. It 
may be objected that they are too distant from each other ever to 
have been built by the same race. Allowing they were not of the 
same nation; yet similar wants, and similar habits of thinking, would 
probably lead to very similar results. But there can be no reasonable 
objection to their being erected by a colony from Mexico, where the 
same works are found as in Central America. Neither is there any 
serious objection to their being the parent tribe of the Mexicans, 
driven away southerly by the more northen and warlike tribes; and 
these the structures which precedes the more perfect one of stone. In 
Illinois there are similar earthen structures nearly one hundred feet 
high and three hundred in length. Broad, elevated basements of this 
kind were no doubt intended for the support of public buildings or 
temples, and must have been thrown up by the joint labor of the tribe 
for their general benefit. 

While the structures of this character in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi were made of earth, and the superstructures or buildings 
which crowned them, of wood, those in Central America were built 
of stone, the imperishable nature of which has preserved them to 
this day. The wood has decayed and returned again to its par- 
ent earth hundreds of years since, while the clay on which the build- 
ings rested, being also imperishable, remains to this day, bearing 
the outlines of the truncated pyramid in all its original beauty of 
form and proportion. The sides and top, where not covered with 
buildings, were probab!y protected from the action of rains and frosts 
by a thick coating of turf, which prevented the wasting action of 
these powerful agents of destruction. And when, in the course of 
after years, the primeval forest had again resumed its empire, that 
served as a further protection and preserved them in the state in 
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which they were found by the first white inhabitants of this valley. 
Our own opinion is, that these earth-works of the valley of the Ohio, 
were more likely to have been built by the ancestors of the Mexicans, 
rather than by a colony from that country. One principal reason is, 
that if they proceeded from Mexico they would have left some relics 
of their labor in stone, as the Mexicans worked the hardest varieties 
with their indurated copper tools, with great neatness and facility. 
Nothing, however, of the kind has been yet discovered, unless the 
sculptured impressions of two human feet in the hard limerock near 
St. Louis be samples of their skill in the use of metallic implements, 
Further researches and careful analysis of known facts may yet throw 
more light on this dark subject. Dr. S.G. Morton, of Philadelphia, 
who has spent several years in examining the skulls of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of America, collected from the mounds and cemeteries 
from all parts of this continent, has come to the conclusion that all the 
numerous tribes of dead and living Indians form but one race, and 
that race is peculiar to America. A few extracts from his discourse, 
delivered before the “ Boston Society of Natural History,” in April 
last, will show his views on this intricate subject. 

«The same conformity of organization is not less obvious in the os- 
teological structure of these people as seen in the squared or rounded 
head, the flatened or vertical occiput, the high cheek bones, the ponder- 
ous maxille, the large quadangular orbits, and the low, receding fore- 
head. I have had opportunity to compare nearly four hundred crania, 
derived from tribes inhabiting almost every region of both Americas, 
and have been astonished to find how the preceding characters in a 
greater or less degree pervaded them all.” “This remark is equally 
applicable to the ancient aud modern nations of our continent, for 
the oldest skulls from the Peruvian cemeteries, the tombs of Mexico, 
and the mounds of our own country, are of the same type as the 
heads of the most savage exisfing tribes. Their physical organiza- 
tion proves the origin of one to have been equally the origin of all.’ 
“In fine, our own conclusion, long ago deduced from a patient exam- 
ination of the facts thus briefly and inadequately stated, is, that the 
American race is essentially separute and peculiar ; whether we re- 
gard it in its physical, its moral, or its intellectual relations. To us 
there are no direct or obvious links between the people of the old 
world and the new ; for even admitting the seeming analogies to 
which we have alluded, these are so few and so casual as not to in- 
validate the main position; and even should it be hereafter shown 
that the arts, sciences, and religion of America can be traced to an 
exotic source, I maintain that the organic character of the people 
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themselves, through all their endless ramifications of tribes and na- 
tions, prove them to belong to one and the same race, and that this 
race is distinct from ali others.” 

“This idea may, at first view, seem incompatible with the history 
of man as recorded in the sacred writings. Such, however, is not the 
fact. Where others can see nothing but chance, we can perceive a 
wise and obvious design displayed in the original adaptation of the 
several races of men to those varied circumstances of climate and lo- 
cality, which, while congenial to one, are destructive to the other, 
The evidences of history, and the Egyptian monuments, go to prove 
that these races were as distinctly stamped three thousand and five 
hundred years ago as they are now; and, in fact, that they are coe- 
val with the primitive dispersion of our species.” 

But to return to the description of the truncated pyramid, a figure 
of which stands at the head of this article. The spectator is standing 
on the top of one of the earthen parapets which form the walls of 


this “ancient city,”? within which the pyramid is situated. It is dis- 


tant less than one hundred yards, north-easterly, from the opening of 
the “ via sacra,”’ or covered way, which leads down to the Muskin- 
gum river; a drawing and description of which also accompanies this 
article. The dimensions are as follows :—The form is a parallelo- 
gram, one side of which is forty yards and the other sixty-five yards; 
the longer direction is southerly. The height is four yards, or twelve 
feet, above the adjacent surface of the plain; a regular glacis or ave- 
nue of ascent is thrown up on each side near the centre of the work; 
these are ten yards wide and eighteen yards long, rendering the as- 
cent very easy. The foot of the south glacis terminates directly op- 
posite to the north wall of the “via sacra,” which is about one hun- 
dred yards distant. The top of the pyramid is entirely level. 


Lesser Truncated Pyramid. 


This work is seated near the south-east corner of the “ancient 
city,” distant about forty rods from the larger one. Its dimensions 
are as follows :—Fifty yards long by forty-five yards wide; its height 
is eight feet above the surface of the plain. It has a glacis or avenue 
of ascent on three sides only, viz. the north, west, and east. Those 
on the west and east sides are not in the centre, but near to or only 
nine yards from the north side: that on the north side is near the cen- 
tre. On the south side there is a recess or excavation in place of a 
glacis. It is sixteen yards long, and ten yards wide, and eight feet 
deep. This opening was probably covered by the building which 
stood on the pyramid, and formed a dark or secret chamber, in some 
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way connected with their religious rites. The other three glacis are 
each'ten yards wide and sixteen yards long. The whole is in fine 
preservation, and coated over with a nice turf of native grasses. 


“Via Sacra,” or Covered Way. 
{See Frontispiece. } 

This work, which exceeds all the others in magnitude of labor, 1s 
finely represented in the drawing. The observer is standing a little 
past the middle of the work towards the upper end of the way next 
to the truncated pyramid, and facing upon the Muskingum river, 
which runs at the foot of the little ridge between the trees figured on 
its banks. On the opposite shore are the Harmer hills. This road 
or way is two hundred yards long, and proceeds with a very gradual 
descent from near the western parapet walls of the city to the present 
bottom lands of the Muskingum. It is supposed that at the period of 
its construction the river ran near the termination of the road; but 
this is quite uncertain. It is fifty yards or one hundred and fifty feet 
in width, and finished with a regular crowning in the centre like a 
modern turnpike. The sides of this ancient “ Broad-way ” are pro- 
tected by walls of earth rising in height as they approach the river, 
commencing with an elevation of eight feet and ending with eighteen 
feet on the inside; on the outside the wall is about seven feet above 
the adjacent surface in its whole length; the increased height within, 
as it approaches the river, being made by the depth of the excavation 
in digging away the margin of the elevated plain to the level of the 
Muskingum bottom lands. The average depth of the excavation in 
constructing this avenue, may be placed at ten feet, which will make 
one million of cubic yards of earth to be removed in constructing this 
grand way into the city. This earth was probably used, as we see no 
other source from which it could come so readily, in the erection of the 
larger truncated pyramid, and a portion of the adjacent walls of the 
“fenced city.”” But as this would consume but a small portion of 
the earth removed, the balance was probably used in constructing a 
quay for the convenience of their boats. The earth from which the 
pyramid is made, was apparently not taken from the immediate vi- 
cinity, as there is no appearance of holes, or sunken spots, or vestiges 
of any earth being removed. 

The transportation of this earth must have been an immense labor, 
as there is no probability that the inhabitants had any domestic ani- 
mals to assist them in the work. The supposition is, that it was car- 
ried away in baskets on the shoulders of the men and women, a dis- 
tance of one or two hundred yards, and placed where we now see it. 
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This mode of removing earth is still practiced by several rude nations. 
The population of this ancient city must have been very considerable 
to have required so broad an avenue for their ingress and egress from 
its gates. 

Traces of their hearths may yet be seen by digging away the earth 
in the inside of the parapets or walls, along the borders of which 


. their dwellings would seem to have been erected. Numerous relics 


of copper and silver have been found in the cinders of these hearths, 
They are generally in the form of ornaments, rings of copper, or slen- 
der bars of copper that had been used as awls. In the mounds have 
been found several curious articles of metal. The bowl of a brass 
spoon is in the possession of the writer, taken from one of the para- 
pets in the north-west corner of the old city, at the depth of six feet 
below the surface. Large quantities of broken earthen-ware was 
found when Marietta was first settled, lying on the surface, and espe- 
cially in the bottom of an excavation called “the well,’’ about one 
hundred yards from the lesser pyramid in a southerly direction. It 
was sixty or eighty feet wide at the top, narrowing gradually to the 
bottom like an inverted cone, to the depth of fifty feet. Numerous 
fragments of broken vessels were found here, as if destroyed in the 
act of procuring water from the well. 
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M. GALLANT, OR TRIALS OF THE EARLY PIONEERS. 


In the fall of the year 1794, after the defeat of the Indians by gen- 
eral Wayne, Messrs. Elliot and Williams, two of the contractors for 
supplying the army with provisions, bargained with Messrs, C. Green 
and R. J. Meigs, jr., who then kept a retail store in Marietta, for two 
boat loads of corn, to be delivered by them at Fort Washington, or 
Cincinnati. 

The boats were built at Waterford during the summer, and one of 
them was loaded at that place and the other at Marietta; both of 
them with the produce of the labor of the industrious and brave men 
who had cultivated their fields amidst the dangers of the Indian war, 
and raised not only enough for their own support, but a considerable 
surplus for transportation. These boats when loaded were put under 
the charge of Matthew Gallant and five other men, being three mer 
to each boat. They left Marietta in October, but owing to the low 
Stage of water at that season of the year, their progress was slow 
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and the boats grounded on the bar at the head of Belville island, 
about forty miles below Marietta and five miles below the settlement 
and garrison of Belville. While lying here, Gallant and his men 
spent their time in hunting and in visiting the settlers at Belville, 
whom they assisted in husking their corn; and before they again got 
afloat, which was two weeks after they grounded, they had become 
quite familiarly acquainted with the hardy borderers of that place. 

As they floated along past “Graham’s station,’’ about forty miles 
below, they were not a little startled at the spectacle of hearing the 
groans and seeing the bleeding bodies of one or two wounded men, 
whom they were landing from the mail packet, that had been fired into 
by the Indians as it was ascending the river a few miles below. The 
mails between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati had been carried by water 
ever since the war began; but until now they had escaped without 
any serious injury. 

It was late in November when Gallant with his two boats reached 
Fort Washington. Here the men found employment at high wages, 
in working for the contractors, and remained through the winter till 
the fore part of February. As they all lived in the vicinity of Mari- 
etta, they concluded to make their upward voyage in company. 
They bought a canoe and put on board such provision as they needed, 
with an axe, and a stout iron pot for cooking their food. It was the 
only route by which they could return, as the Indians still continued 
their depredations, notwithstanding the success of general Wayne. 
It was hazardous traveling in any way, but the least so by water. 
From recent rains the river was quite high, and their progress slow, 
averaging only from ten to twelve miles a day. No one can imagine, 
unless he has tried it, the labor of paddling a canoe against a strong 
current, around the fallen tree tops, which stretched out four or five 
rods from the shore and caused a rush of the water like that of a mill 
race, It also required not a little experience and caution in this kind 
of navigation to avoid the upsetting of the canoe in making the sud- 
den turn round the top, or that of losing the headway of the boat and 
falling back again to the point from which they started in making the: 
attempt. Not unfrequently more than one trial was made before the 
difficulty was surmounted. At night they encamped on the Ken- 
tucky or Virginia shore, sleeping on their blankets in the open air 
before a large fire. In this manner they labored along through many 
a weary day, sometimes almost ready to give up in despair, but were 
encouraged to proceed by the cheerful air and lively songs of Mat- 
thew Gallant, whose indomitable courage and perseverance nothing 
could cast down or overcome. 
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The day before they reached Graham’s station, the ice began to 
run in the river-so as greatly to impede their progress. Previous to 
this the weather had been mild ; they however succeeded in reaching 
the station, by which time the ice was so thick that further progress 
by water was hopeless. Here they called a halt and a council of 
war, at which it was decided to leave the canoe and travel by land 
on the Virginia shore to Belville, distant about forty miles, and from 
thence to Marietta. At Graham’s station was a block-house and 
stockade, with two or three families, and was the only inhabited spot 
between the mouth of the Big Kenawha and Belville. Their stock 
of food from Cincinnati was now exhausted, and they could only get 
a scanty supply at this place; but as they thought the journey could 
be accomplished in two or three days they did not need much. One 
bacon ham, with a little bread, in addition to what game they could 
kill on the way, they supposed would be an ample supply. For this 
purpose they had one rifle gun and an old musket, owned by Gallant, 
with a good stock of ammunition. They had also an axe for felling 
trees across the smaller streams, and for cutting up old dry logs into 
pieces for rafts to cruss the large creeks, and a light tomahawk. The 
party consisted of Matthew Gallant, aged about forty-five; Daniel 
Convers, a young man of twenty; Sylvanus Olney, about five and 
twenty ; Starks, a young man in the prime of life; Gardner, past the 
middle age, and one other whose name is forgotten. 

Each man folded his blanket into the form of a knapsack, in which 
was placed his clothing and from thirty to forty dollars in silver, the 
avails of their labor while in Cincinnati. The rest of the baggage 
was divided as equally as could be conveniently done amongst them. 
Gallant, in addition to his other baggage, had about three hundred 
dollars in silver, a part of which belonged to his employers, that he 
carried in a tin box inside his blanket, and a stout old musket. As 
they were about to start, the questiou arose, what should be done 
with their cooking pot? The general voice was for leaving it with 
the canoe, as they could cook their meat well enough by their camp 
fire for the short time they should be out before reaching Belville. 
But Gallant insisted on taking it along, saying, the old pot which had 
furnished him so many good meals should not be deserted; so by the 
help of a stout leather-wood thong he strapped it to his back on the 
top of his blanket, making in all a load of not less than fifty or sixty 
pounds. The night before they left the station, it rained very hard; 
and the following day it snowed, rendering the traveling deep and labo- 
rious. They advanced but a few miles the first day, and camped for 
the night. Before morning the wind changed to the north and the 
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ground was suddenly frozen ; heaving up, in the loose porous soil of 
the bottoms, into a kind of honey-comb texture, that gave way under 
their tread, while at the same time the sharp edges of the crystaline 
structure cut away the leather of their shoes and moccasons so rapid- 
ly, that in a few hours it wounded their feet. 

On the second day at night, the small stock of food they had with 
them was exhausted, and the man who carried the rifle gun and am- 
munition was so careless as to lose the bullet-pouch, and lead in the 
course of the day, so that what powder they had was likely to be of 
little use to them. Thinking, however, that they might make some 
bullets out of the pewter buttons on their clothes, they cut them off 
and melted them up, casting a few balls for the rifle. This gun car- 
ried about one hundred and twenty to the pound, and when they 
came to try their effect on the turkeys, it was found they were too light, 
and that they would not kill anything at the ordinary distance, while 
the noise of the frozen snow-crust prevented their getting very near 
tothe game. Cut off from this resource, their only chance now from 
actual starvation was to hurry along as fast as they could to Belville. 

The third day they reached Mill creek, which was the largest water 
course they had to cross. Here Starks, their axeman, felled a tall slen- 
der tree across, and made the attempt to go over first. But as misfor- 
tunes seldom come single, when he had reached the middle of the 
stream his weight bent the tree into the water so deep that the cur- 
rent swept him under; and in his struggles to save himself from 
drowning, by clinging to the branches, the axe dropped from his 
hand and was lost. By great exertions he however saved himself 
and got over. No one dared to make the attempt to follow, and as the 
axe was lost and no stouter tree could be cut, they had to travel up 
the stream for a long distance till they could ford it with safety, 
The weather was so cold that their clothes were frozen directly after, 
and they had to move as briskly as possible to keep from freezing 
themselves. That night they had great difficulty in protecting their 
limbs from the effects of the cold. The snow and frozen leaves had 
first to be scraped away before they could kindle a fire; and this was 
accomplished with no little trouble, as they had not the advantage of 
modern lucifer matches, by which a fire may be kindled with ease at 
any time, but their fire was taken from a flint and the back of an old 
jack-knife, struck on to a piece of punk or rotten wood, and kindled 
with dry leaves and sticks picked out from some hollow tree or under 
a log. When the fire was finally got under way, after much blow- 
ing and many painful efforts, they gathered a parcel of brush or small 
bushes, on Which'to spread their blankets to keep them from the fro- 
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zen ground. Having nothing but the little tomahawk to cut their 
wood, their chief dependence for fuel was on the broken chunks of 
branches that lay scattered about in the snow. This scanty supply 
was usually exhausted before morning, and the latter part of the 
night was passed very uncomfortably from the effects of the cold on 
their poorly protected bodies. Besides, they were so greatly fatigued 
with the day’s march that they had no heart to spend much time in 
looking for fuel. Their progress thus far had been very slow; they 
not having approached any nearer to Belville by the fourth day at 
night than they had expected to have been on the second day at 
noon. From the hilly formation of the country they were traversing, 
being a portion of what is now Jackson county, Va., the creeks and 
small streams of water were very numerous. Such as were of any 
size they were obliged “to head,” as it is called in backwoods 
phrase, or travel up on the lower side until they approached so near 
the head as to be able to ford them without getting very deep into 
the water. From this cause they sometimes lodged at night in sight 
of the camp fire they had left in the morning, traveling hard all day 
to gain a distance of less than a mile. 

By the fifth day they began, especially the more feeble ones, to 
feel the effects of a want of food, having been three days without any- 
thing but a few fragments of bread or scraps of meat. They were 
often tantalized with the sight of game, which was plenty, both deer 
and turkeys, but their want of ammunition prevented their profiting 
by it. As they traveled slowly along, with the hardy old Matthew 
at their head, leading the way with the dinner pot gallantly mounted 
on his shoulders as a beacon by which to steer by, he would occa- 
sionally break out into one of his old revolutionary snatches and sing 
a stave or two at the top of his voice; then gradually fall off into a 
low whistle, and finally encourage them with some old proverb, and 
the hope of better times in a day or two. 

As they journeyed painfully along, Gallant directed the men to 
keep a look out at every old rotten tree for bits of punk and dry frag- 
ments that would ignite readily from the spark of the flint, with 
which to kindle the fire at night. These they tueked into their blank- 
ets or bosoms of their hunting shirts and took with them, as it was 
generally evening before they encamped for the night, and too dark 
to look fur such materials. By these precautions, and an unceasing 
flow of spirits, he was undoubtedly the means of preserving the lives 
of several of the party, who without him would have flagged and 
given up in despair. He told them he had often been in the same or 
& worse predicament before, and could go a week without food, and 
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so could any other man if he would only think so. About the sixth 
day they traveled later at night than usual, and it was quite dark 
when they began to prepare for the camp fire. In the attempt to 
strike the life-giving spark from the flint, it dropped from his hand 
amongst the leaves and snow. Gallant bid them all stand still and 
not move a foot till it was found, lest they should trample it in the 
earth. After a fruitless search of ten minutes, some of them began 
to utter fears of despair, saying they were now certainly lost, as they 
should freeze to death before morning. He told them not to fret, for 
he would recover it if he had to find it by picking up a single leaf at 
atime. It was truly a fearful moment, for it was their only flint, and 
their sole dependence for a fire and for life rested on this poor little 
bit of a stone. At length it was found, and a more lucky collision 
brought forth the kindling spark, and soon a cheerful blaze dispelled 
the more immediate fear of perishing. 

Every night, before going to sieep, Gallant would step out a few 
rods from the camp and hide his tin box of dollars, under some log 
or at the foot of a tree, saying, that if they were attacked by Indians 
they should not have the pleasure of pocketing his money. At night 
he sometimes made a supper of spicebush, chewing the twigs and 
swallowing the juice, saying it was better than nothing. 

As the river still continued full of ice and there was no prospect 
of relief from boats, as they could not run, they concluded to leave 
the bottom grounds, on which they had hitherto traveled, and take 
to the ridges; as by this course they would avoid the annoyance of the 
creeks. After trying it for half a day, the project was abandoned, as 
no one of them was acquainted with the country, and they might get 
lost; whereas, by keeping in sight of the river there was no danger 
of this calamity. 

About daylight on the seventh night they were alarmed by the 
sound of footsteps on the frozen snow, approaching their camp. The 
more timid were certain it was Indians, and old Mr. Gardner was 
sure they should be killed and scalped. Gallant was quite vexed at 
his disturbance and at being waked from a sound sleep, and told him 
he was an old fool, and to lie still ; as for himself, he said, he had as 
lief be scalped as not. Others consoled themselves with the thought 
that if they were taken by the Indians they should get some food, and 
it was better to run that risk than certainly to starve to death, as the 
prospect now was that they should do soon. The alarm proved 
finally to have beenamade by the steps of a bear or deer, and they 
rested unharmed till morning. 

By the eighth day the strength of most of the party were exhaust- 
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ed, with the exception of Gallant and Convers. The former did not 
seem to mind or feel the want of food any more than any ordinary 
man would who had been without eating for a single day. Daniel 
Convers also bore the privation with great spirit, and all the hardi- 
hood of an Indian; he had been a prisoner with the savages when 
only sixteen years old, and had then been a full week without eat- 
ing ; he was now several years older, and better able to bear privation. 
The situation of the party was truly deplorable. Nearly all of them 
had frozen their feet more or less badly, their shoes and moccasons 
were all cut through with the frozen ground, and their feet lacerated and 
bloody. One of their number, whose name is forgotten, had with him 
a pair of shoes besides his moccasons; these he put on over the latter, 
thinking to keep his feet very warm; but this man was more frozen 
than any of the others. He was a faint-hearted, cowardly creature, 
which probably served still more to enfeeble him, and aid the action of 
the frost on his extremities. ‘The starving condition of the men serv- 
ed greatly to aid the depressing effects of the cold on their enfeebled 
bodies. Had the weather been warm, they could have borne the 
privation of food much better. It has been recently ascertained by 
Liebig, a celebrated physiologist and chemist, that animal heat is 
kept up by the action of the oxygen we breathe on the carbon of the 
food we eat; and, as animal substances contain more carbon than 
vegetable, man needs more fat meat in winter than in summer, to 
keep up the strength and supply the waste of heat from our bodies 
by the action of the cold air of that season upon them. Man not only 
needs more food in winter, but he requires animal food. Cold and 
hunger are two of the most enfeebling agents on the human frame, 
and these poor wanderers were exposed to their full power. How 
wonderful that any of them should have survived so severe a trial ! 
On the eighth morning, soon after quitting their camp, they came in 
sight of the lower end of Belville island. It was a welcome recognition 
to old Matthew, as well as to the rest of the party, as there was now 
a prospect of speedy relief. They had been six days without a single 
mouthful of food. The creeks they forded for the last two days were 
frozen, but not strong enough to bear them, so that the ice was broken 
before them with poles. Cold and starvation had nearly worn out 
their strength, and one more day would probably have destroyed the 
larger portion of them. The view of the well known island infused 
new life into them, and Gardner, Starks, and Olney concluded to 
push ahead to Belville and give notice of the approach of the others. 
Gallant and Convers remained with the poor fellow who was so 
badly frozen, and who had ceased all further exertion at the prospect 
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of relief, and lay down on the ground. Gallant pulled him up, cursed 
him for a fool, and threatened to shoot him on the spot, actually cock- 
ing his old musket, without a flint, at him. He said he never had 
left a man alive in the woods and never would, and he should go on 
or be killed. Finally, by dint of coaxing and scolding, he got the fel- 
low on to within a short distance of the station, when the settlers 
came out to his aid. 

Before leaving him, he had given his companions a strict charge 
to be cautious how they indulged in eating, for it was very danger- 
ous after so long a fast. He told them to eat a little mush and milk, 
or some very light thing, and that very slowly at first. They, how- 
ever, disregarded his advice ; and when he came in, three hours after, 
he found them all very sick, and either vomiting or in severe pain 
like the colic. For himself and Convers he ordered a quart of whis- 
ky and some mush and milk ; and so alternately he would sip a little 
of the one and eat a little of the other. In the meantime he was 
walking from cabin to cabin, chatting and talking with the men, 
laughing and shaking hands with the women, whom he had seen in 
his trip down in the fall before. With great sang froid, and by way 
of bravado, he still kept his pack and old dinner pot slung at his 
back; and although repeatedly urged by the females to take it off, 
would answer, “Oh, by and by,” “ No matter just yet,’ “La! it is 
nothing when once you get used to it.””. In this manner, for at least 
two hours, he paraded the old pot, greatly to the wonder and admi- 
ration of the inmates of Belville castle, especially when they learnt 
from his companions how far he had already carried it. At length, 
having satisfied his appetite for food and for whisky, he laid aside 
his load and stretched his brawny limbs on his blanket before the 
fire. 

After resting two days with the hospitable borderers of Belville, 
they were all able to travel but the one who was so badly frozen. 
He was confined there a month, but finally recovered with the loss 
of some of his toes. When they left the station for Marietta, the 
streams were strongly frozen over and the rest of the journey was 
comparatively easy, as they could get food at the settlements on the 
way. Gallant again mounted the old pot and brought it in triumph 
to Marietta. He was about five feet ten inches in height, stout built, 
very quick and active in his motions, dark hair and complexion; 
black, piercing eye; aquiline nose; of a lively, cheerful disposition, 
a great talker and fond of story telling. He had been a soldier in 
Lee’s legion during the war, and had seen much hard service; his 
face and arms were seamed with scars from sabre cuts received in his 
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different actions with the British cavalry. He joined the settlement 
at Waterford during the Indian war, and was a native, it is sup- 
posed, of Virginia. By nature he was fitted to dwell on the frontiers 
and brave all the hardships incident to such a station. Soon after the 
North-west territory became a state, he thought the population was 
getting too thick, and he emigrated farther west, where there was 
more room for deeds of hardihood and romantic exploit. 
[Norse.—Colonel Convers, one of the party, is still living in a fresh 
and vigorous old age at Zanesville. He was one of the earliest set- 
tlers in the Muskingum valley, and has been spared to see that beau- 
tiful region transformed from one vast forest, tenanted only by wild 
beasts and savages, into a civilized country, clothed with farms and 


dotted with villages. ] 
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POST OFFICE FACILITIES. 
Aluditor’s Office, Post Office Dep’t., March 28, ’43. 
Joun S. Wixuiams, Ese., 

Sir—William Goddard was kindly and enthusiastically received in 
New York and in the towns and cities he visited in New England. 
His plan was liberally patronised in Boston, Salem, Portsmouth, 
Newbury, and Newburyport. A subscription paper was opened 
at New London, Connecticut, on the 4th of April, 1774, to sustain 
the constitutional post office plan, and to unite with the southern, and 
other colonies, to resist British oppression. 

A correspondent in Philadelphia addressed two letters to his friend 
in Williamsburg, Va., in April and July, 1774, professing to unite 
with others in desiring to put down the British American post office 
establishment, which he denounced as an infringement upon the lib- 
erties of America; yet he had no confidence in Mr. Goddard, and he 
differed from all others as to his success at the eastward, and as to 
his fitness to mature a measure that would improve the one then in 
existence. 

A report was circulated in New York, in May, 1774, that the prin- 
cipal merchants in Philadelphia had withdrawn their subscriptions 
from the constitutional post office, which was affirmed not to be true. 
To affect the establishment injuriously, it was reported that Mr. Stinson, 
the undertaker to carry the mail between Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
had absconded with a large sum of money which had been entrusted 
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to his care. This was denounced as a misrepresentation, and it was 
asserted that Mr. Stinson was a man of property and character, well 
known and respected in Philadelphia. It was admitted, however, that 
a constitutional post rider by the name of Bryan did abscond with 
money in the mail, or which had been entrusted to him. This Bry- 
an was denominated a villain, and was undoubtedly the first mail 
robber in the United States. 

A gentleman in London, who was ardently devoted to the success 
of the colonies in their resistance to the oppressive measures of the 
king and his ministers, on the 10th of February, 1775, wrote to his 
friend in New York; and after informing him that all hopes of concil- 
jation between England and the colonies were at an end, that fleets 
and armies were put in requisition, and that arms were shipped for 
seventy-eight thousand men; and having exhorted the people of this 
country to be firm and united, and to lift up the standard of the Holy 
One who led their fathers into this new world, he concluded by say- 
ing, “take the privilege of the post office into your own hands before 
it be seized.” 

The general committee for the city of New York, on the 3rd of 
May, 1775, appointed a select committee to wait on the postmaster 
to enquire whether he had discharged the eastern post-rider. And 
they having made said enquiry reported, that the rider had been dis- 
charged, for the reasons that the four last mails between New York 
and Boston had been stopped, the mails broken open, many of the 
letters taken out and publicly read, some of which were detained and 
others sent open to the general post office in that city; and that the 
rider informed the postmaster it was not safe to travel with the mail. 
They reported, also, that on Mr. Foxcroft’s request, (who was most 
probably the postmaster,) they had left the order of the committee 
with him certified by the chairman. 

This report was referred to the committee of correspondence and 
intelligence to report thereon, in obedience to which the following re- 
port was presented : 


«“ New York Committee Chamber, May 3d, 1775. 

“The postmaster having, for the present, discharged the eastern 
post-riders, the general committee have clirected us, their sub-commit- 
tee of intelligence, to devise the best ways and means for continuing 
&@ correspondence with the eastern colonies. It is, therefore, our opin- 
ion that the present eastern post-riders be employed to depart from 
this city on the usual days and to go the usual stages; and the public 
is hereby informed that Mr. Ebenezer Hazard has undertaken to re- 


ceive and forward letters from this city. 
Vor. Il.—2 H 22* 
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From information received by the committee from Connecticut, it 
will be necessary (in order to prevent letters from being opened by the 
committees on the road) that they be inspected here by some well 
known member of the general committee, and by him endorsed with 
his name as one of the committee of New York. 

(Signed.) P. V. B. Lrvineston. 
Bens. Kissam. 
Avex. McDoveatt. 
Perer Van Suavcx.”’ 

So far as I can ascertain, the British post office establishment in 
America, under act of Anne 9, chap. 10, ceased from these proceed- 
ings in the city of New York, throughout all the colonies. The con- 
stitutional post office plan had been in operation further south before 
these reports by the committees in New York were made. 

The following notice was published at Hartford. 

“ Hartford, Connecticut, May 8th, 1775. 

« We have the pleasure to acquaint the public that a coustitutional 
post office is now rising on the ruins of the parliamentary one, which 
is just expiring in convulsions. 

“Mr. William Goddard, encouraged by the friends of liberty in 
New York, hath engaged a faithful rider to proceed from Mr. John 
Holt’s office on Thursday next with the eastern mails for Philadel- 
phia and colonies southward. The first named gentleman is arrived 
here, and will proceed this day for the provincial congress at Water- 
town, and the camp near Boston, in order to complete the important 
business of his journey, having had the satisfaction of seeing constitu- 
tional posts and postmasters established in every considerable town 
which he hath visited. The patriotic conduct of the general assembly 
of this colony hath greatly contributed to the success of Mr. God- 
dard’s enterprize ; and it is not doubted but the institution will be pa- 
tronised and properly regulated by the continental congress, Several 
of the old postmasters have resigned their appointments and engaged 
in the new plan, and others may follow their examples. Messrs. 
Peets and Hurd, and Adams and Hyde are also employed as riders 
in the service of their couutry.”’ 

Post offices were established and postmasters appointed as follows: 


“GODDARD’S POST OFFICE. 
Persons appointed to receive and forward letters, §c. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts... .-+.--++++ ++ Mr. James Winthrop. 
Worcester, Massachusetts ..... . eee wees Mr. Josiah Thomas. 
Springfield, Massachusetts ...... cee eeee Mr. Moses Church. 


Newport, Rhode Island .......+++.++++++ The Committee. 
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Providence Rhode Island... ... .- - - » The Committee. 
New London, Connecticut-........ ...Mr. Nathaniel Shaw. 


Hartford, Connecticut. --.--- 


Middletown, Connecticut - - 
New Haven, Connecticut - - 


Mr. William Ellery. 


- Mr. Wesley Hobby. 


Mr. Elias Biers. 


Farfield, Connecticut. - Thaddeus Burr, esq. 
Stamford, Connecticut - - 


Mr. Ebenezer Weed. 


: The Committee, who will 
Norwalk, Connecticut. ++. - ; ; appoint a postmaster. 


New York, New York.... Mr. John Holt. 

Newark, New Jersey .-. Mr. William Camp. 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey Mr. De Hart. 
Woodbridge, New Jersey. - - - Captain Nathaniel Heard. 
Binnswich, New Jersey John Dennis, esq. 
Princeton, New Jersey - - Mr. Baldwin. 

Trenton, New Jersey The Committee. 

Bristol, Pennsylvaniase ++ «++ +++ eee eee . Charles Besconer. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania - William Bradford. 
Wilmington, Delaware. - - Mr. Hempfield. 
Baltimore, Maryland. -.- +--+ . Goddard’s office. 
Annapolis, Maryland «+++ +++++++e++>% - Samuel H. Howard. 
Georgetown on the Potomac - + « «Mr. Thomas Richardson. 
Alexandria, Virginia. - - - Mr. James Hendricks. 
Dumfries, Virginia + - - Mr. Richard Graham. 
Fredricksburg, Virginia - - - - Captain George Weedon. 
Norfolk, Virginia. - William Davies, esq. 

5 The Committee, who will 


Williamsburg, Virginia. . - appoint a postmaster. 


Post-Riders. 


From Falmouth to Portsmouth oa 6M 

From Portsmouth to Cambridge Mr. Trobb. 

From Cambridge to Hartford Messrs. Adams and Hyde. 
From Hartford to New York Messrs. Peet and Hurd. 
From New York to Philadelphia Mr. James Van Brockat. 


From Cambridge to Providence, 5 Messrs. Peet and Benja- 
Newport and New London, min Mumfoid. 


From New London to New York, tower road,- - Messrs. Peet and Hurd. 


From Cambridge to Providence, : 

Norwich, and New London, ; Mr. Nathaniel Bushell. 

“ A constitutional post office is now kept at J. Holt’s printing office 
in Water street, near the coffee-house, New York, where letters are 
received in, and carefully despatched, by riders who may be depended 
upon for the faithful performance of duty and execution of the most 
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important trusts that business may require, as none but men of pro- 
perty and approved character will be employed. 

The posts for Philadelphia and the south-western colonies set out 
about eight o’clock every Monday and Thursday morning; proceed 
that day through the towns of Newark, Elizabethtown, Rahway, 
Woodbridge, Bonnintown, Piscataway, and Brunswick, to Princeton, 
where they meet and exchange mails with the posts from Philadel- 
phia, who pass through Frankfort, Bristol, Trenton and Maidenhead. 
These posts the next day (Tuesday) return with the mails to the 
above office in New York, and to Mr. Bradford’s, at the coffee house 
in Philadelphia, from whence other posts set out for the westward 
and eastward at the usual times. Those from New York to the east- 
ward set out about nine o’clock on Monday, about noon on Thurs- 
day, and return to New York with eastern mails on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 

The rates of postage for the present are the same that they used to 
be under the constitutional post office, and accounts are carefully kept 
of all the monies received for letters, as well as expended on riders, 
&c. That where rates and rules are affixed, and offices regular- 
ly established throughout the British colonies, by each provincial and 
by the continental congress, what shall be done before that time may 
be taken into the account and properly adjusted. The subscriber 
having at all times acted consistently, and to his utmost power, in 
support of the English constitution and the rights and liberties of his 
countrymen, the inhabitants of the British American colonies, espe- 
cially as a printer, regardless of his own personal safety or private 
advantage ; and having always, both by speech and publications from 
his press, openly, fully, and plainly denied the right of the British 
pariiament to tax or make laws to bind Americans, in any case what- 
soever, without their own free consent ; and done his utmost to stimu- 
late his countrymen, with whom he is determined to stand or fall, to 
assert and defend their rights against the encroachments and unjust 
claims of Great Britain and every other power; and as he has, by 
this conduct, incurred the displeasure of many men in power, and 
been a very great sufferer (the greatest, he believes, in this country,) 
by the stoppage and obstruction given to the circulation of his news- 
papers by the post office, which has long been an engine in the hand 
of the British ministry to promote their schemes of enslaving the col- 
onies and destroying the English constitution, (the very institution 
and existence of this office afforded the ministry one of the most plau- 
sible arguments in favor of their pretended right to tax the colonies, 
and was a precedent in their admission of that right and of the exer- 
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cise of it;) and as the colonies are at length roused to defend their 
rights, and in particular to wrest the post office from the tyrannical 
hands which have long held it, and put it on a constitutional footing ; 
and many gentlemen, among the most hearty and able friends to 
America, in this and the neighboring colonies, both in and out of the 
continental congress, having encouraged the subscriber to hope that 
they think him a proper person to hold the office of postmaster in this 
colony, with the business of which he is well acquainted, and will fa- 
vor his application for the same: he humbly requests the favor, con- 
currence, and assistance of the honorable convention of deputies for 
this colony, in his appointment to the said office; the duties of which 
it will be his constant care to discharge with faithfulness and to gene- 
ral satisfaction ; ever grateful for favors conferred and studious to de- 
serve them. JOHN HOLT.” 


It was my intention to have contrasted the past with the present 
condition of the post office department, but I cannot in this communi- 
cation. Most sincerely, yours, 


¢ Metieg 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Tis interesting catalogue we give below, as it came from the contributor’s 
hands: it is exceedingly useful as a work for reference. The wish ex- 
pressed by the writer, we hope our readers will attend to; it should be the 
duty of every one interested in the history of the country to send to us such a 
sketch of all historical works within his knowledge. Without such a list the 
future historian may overlook many valuable works, which he might collect, 
were he put in possession of the titles and a short description of the subjects ; 
historians can never find, not even enquire for, works of which they never 
had any knowledge. We ask every one who knows of any unmentioned 
work, even a pamphlet, to send us ay account of it, that our list may be 
completed. 

Our friend, by giving us a sketch of the subjects contained in the books, 
has made his article exceedingly interesting as reading matter: and now, if 
he will continue his labor and extend it to the historical literature of the whole 
of North America, he will perform a real service for his country, and shall 
have a place high up in our list of contributors ; which, by the way, would 
disgrace no writer in this or any other country. 
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Pie HISTORICAL REFERENCES FOR THE VALLEY OF THE 
le an MISSISSIPPI. 
Fs BY J. M. PECK. 


As a descriptive catalogue of the principal books for the history 
of this valiey may be desirable, I herewith submit such a catalogue, 
43 so far as materials are before me. 

vi a. The aboriginal meaning of the name Misstssirr1 is Great Riven. 
The word sepe, or sepim, among the Algonquin Indians, means river, 
or running water. Marquette spells it “Mississipy,” Hennepin 
makes it “ Meschasipi;’’ Du Pratz says, “ by some of the savages of 
the north it is called “ Meact-chassipi ;” others have written “ Mes- 

} chasabe.”’ After its discovery by Joliet and Marquette, count Fron- 
Bis tinac called it Colbert, in honor of the French minister of Marine. 
oF 3 La Salle named it S¢. Louis ; but the original name has prevailed. 

The O-hi-o, at its confluence with the Mississippi, for half a centu- 

ry, was called by the French Ouabache, [Wabash.] Above the 
mouth of the Wabash proper it obtained, amongst the early French 
) explorers, the name of La Belle Riviere, the beautiful river; but 
amongst the English the Indian name Ohio was used. A trading 
post and mission station existed at Fort Massac as early as 1710, and 
BiG. probably as early as 1702. This post was then said to be on the Oua- 
| bache. The river now called the Wabash was one of the common 
routes from Canada to Louisiana in the olden time. 

In noticing the authorities on the early history of the Mississippi 

valley, I purpose to arrange them in chronological order. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 

1. Hernando de Soto’s Expedition into Florida, or, as more com- 
monly but improperly entitled, « The Conquest of Florida,’’ as North 
Ve America was then called by the Spaniards. This was one of the 

if wildest and most unsuccessful of Spanish enterprises. De Soto, and 
. his army of some twelve hundred men and four hundred horses, 
| landed in what we now call Florida, in May, 1539, and after various 
: hardships, disasters, defeat and conquest, in penetrating the wilder- 
ness and engaging with hostile savages in Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
{a sippi, and Tennessee, they reached the Mississippi river in 1541, 
ae which they called Rio Grande, near the Lower Chickasaw Bluffs. 
" The river and its scenery is described with tolerable accuracy. De 
Bi Soto died of a fever in 1542, and was buried in the “Great river,” 
i near the mouth of Red river. His army, under Moscose, his succes- 
sor, after exploring the “far west,’’ and sustaining various disasters, 

and reduced to a mere fragment, reached Mexico. 
4 | si There are two histories, or, as they are called, “ Chronicles” of 
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this expedition. One was written by a Portuguese soldier, of which 
an English translation was published in London, 1686. An abridg- 
ment may be found in Purchas’ Pilgrims. The other was written by 
the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, and was denominated “The Florida 
of the Inca, or the History of the Adalantado, Hernando de Soto, 
governor and captain-general of the kingdom of Florida, and of other 
‘heroic cavaliers, Spaniards and Indians.”” This chronicle was print- 
ed at Madrid in 1723, and is to be found incorporated nearly entire 
by Herrara, in his history of the Indies. No doubt there is much of 
fable and exaggeration in these accounts of de Soto’s expedition, as 
there is of every Spanish expedition of that period; yet both internal 
and external proofs exist to show them to be substantially true. 

Our readers will find a free translation of these chronicles by The- 
odore Irving, esq.,in two volumes 12mo. published by Lea & Blanch- 
ard, Philadelphia, 1835. Dr. Bancroft, in his elaborate History of 
America, first volume, has given the substance of de Soto’s ill-fated 
expedition. 

2. The Journal of Joliet and Marquette.—Joliet was a trader in 
Canada, and a man of daring enterprise. P. Marquette was a devo- 
ted Jesuit missionary. ‘The French of Canada, about the year 1690, 
had learned from the Indians that a great river existed in the west, 
which they fancied terminated in the western ocean. To investigate 
this question, Joliet and Marquette were selected by M. Talon, the 
intendant of New France, as Canada was then called. They con- 
ducted an expedition, attended by five French boatmen and two In- 
dians, up Greenbay and Fox river to the “ Ouisconsing,?’? and down 
that stream to the Mississippi, which they reached June 17th, 1673. 
They went down the Great river past the Missouri, which the Algon- 
quin Indians called Pekitanoni, as far as the 2kansas, and returned 
up the Illinois river, (called by Marquette, ///inese,) and by Chicago 
to Canada. 

The regular journal of Joliet, the commander, was lost, but that of 
Marquette was published in France in 1681. A poor translation, 
given as an appendix to Hennepin’s volumes, was printed in Lon- 
don, 1698. Jared Sparks, in his Library of American Biography, 
volume x., has furnished a full and correct account of this expedition, 
the substance of which is contained in the second edition of Butler’s 
History of Kentucky. 

3. Ain Account of the Expedition and Discoveries of M. de la 
Salle in North America ; By Cuzva.ien Tont1.—We place this work 
next to that of Marquette, and in preference to Hennepin’s journal, 
as historical authority, in point of accuracy. 
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La SALLE was a man of uncommon enterprise and perseverance. 
Having formed the project of a trading and exploring expedition on 
the waters of the “ Great river,’”’ and having obtained the sanction of 
the king of France, he set out from Frontenac in 1678, accompanied 
by Tonti, his lieutenant, father Louis Hennepin, a Franciscan, and 
thirty or forty men. He reached the “ river of the Miamis ” [Chica- 
go] in November, 1679, passed over to the waters of the Illinois, built 
a fort and established a trading house not far from the present site of 
Peoria. In 1683, as our references show, (or in 1682, according to 
Bancroft,) La Salle went down the Mississippi to its mouth, set up 
the cross, and took possession of the country in the name of the king 
of France, and called it Louisiana. 

On his return, he established trading posts at Kaskaskia and Caho- 
kia. Subsequently La Salle went to France, fitted out an expedition 
to form a colony on the lower Mississippi, but could not find the riv- 
er. He sailed along the gulf of Mexico, and finally established his 
colony on the bay of St. Bernard, in Texas. From this point he 
commenced an overland journey to Illinois, but was barbarously as- 
sassinated by two of his own men near the mouth of Red river. 

Tonti communicated to the court of France the facts of the history 
to which this article refers. It is quite doubtful whether he wrote it 
in its present form. There is some evidence that he denied being its 
proper author. The probability is, his communications and journals 
were compiled and worked up in the present form by some French 
writer and published in Tonti’s name. The general accuracy has not 
been questioned, and its credibility has been confirmed by Charlevoix 
and other authorities. Tonti’s work was published at Paris in Janu- 
ary, 1697, and was translated and published in London in 1696. 
This English translation may be found in the second volume of the 
« Collections of the New York Historical Society,” first series, 1814. 

4. 4 New Discovery of a Large Country in North America, ez- 
tending about four thousand miles ; By Farner Louis Hennepin. 
—An English translation of this work may be found in the “.rche- 
ologia Americana,’ or the “Transactions and Collections of the 
American Antiquarian Society,’’ vol. i. 1820. 

We hesitate not to say that Hennepin’s journals are exceedingly 
incorrect, and portions are of very doubtful authority. 

In all the Spanish and French expeditions, whether of war, discov- 
ery, or trade, the Catholic missionary or priest accompanied the en- 
terprise. Hennepin,a Franciscan friar of the Recoliet order, com- 
manded no expedition, and had no secular authority whatever. He 
accompanied La Salle in the capacity of priest alone. 
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In 1680, while La Salle was conducting his trade at fort Creve- 
ceur on the Illinois river, he projected an exploring expedition up 
the Mississippi. M. Dacan was appointed commandant, with four 
Frenchmen, two Indians, and father Louis Hennepin as chaplain. 
They started February 28th, descended the Illinois to the Mississippi, 
ascended that river to the falls of St. Anthony, to which they gave 
this name. Here the party were taken prisoners by the IJssati 
(Sioux) and detained till August, when by means of some French 
traders they obtained their liberty and returned to Canada. 

Soon after Hennepin went to France, and, in 1683, published 
his “ Description of Louisiana,” the adventures of La Salle, and of 
his own expedition up the Mississippi and capture by the Indians, 
Nothing is said in this work about a voyage down the Great river. 
In 1697, he published at Utrecht the same account substantially, with 
additions containing an account of a voyage down the Mississippi to 
its mouth. This is called « A New Discovery,” &c. The reason he 
gives why he did not publish this voyage in his former work, is the 
benevolent wish that La Salle might have all the honor of that discov- 
ery, and that he violated his orders in going down the river! The 
truth is, this voyage down the Great river is a constructive one, and 
was first published ten years after the death of La Salle, and several 
months after La Salle’s expedition by Tonti had appeared in Paris, 
Hennepin had been convérsant with La Salle and Tonti, and their 
men, after their expedition down the Mississippi in 1683, and it is 
likely had access to Tonti’s journal, and most likely saw it in print 
before his “ New Discovery,’ as this last work was called, came out. 
But there is satisfactory internal] evidence that his “ New Discovery ” 
was made in part out of La Salle’s exploration. There are a num- 
ber of remarkable coincidences in the two journals. Hennepin stops 
at the same places, meets the same Indians, and narrates the same 
incidents as are found in the work ascribed to Tonti. But taking 
his own account of this voyage, himself and two men paddled a 
canoe up the Mississippi at the rate of eighteen miles an hour for 
sixty hours in succession! But where was captain Dacan all this 
time? Did he disobey orders and go down the Mississippi? The 
truth is, Hennepin never commanded any expedition. He was mere- 
ly the chaplain of Dacan and his party up the Mississippi to the falls 
of St. Anthony, where they were made prisoners by the Sioux, from 
whence he went to Canada, by the way of Wisconsin, and to France, 
and published a tolerably correct but somewhat exaggerated account 
of the various explorations and discoveries on the Mississippi, with a 
map of the country. In 1697, after the book ascribed to Tonti came 
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out, he worked up his “ Louisiane’’ into his “New Discovery,’ to 
which he added his constructive voyage down the Mississippi, and 
various other fictions, 

For a more full examination of this subject, our readers are re. 
ferred to Martin’s History of Louisiana, vol. i. p. 94.; Stoddard’s 
Sketches of Louisiana, pp. 16—19 ; Spark’s Life of Marquette ; North 
American Review, vol xlvii. p. 5., vol. xlviii. p. 63., idem p. 258 ; and 
Democratic Review for April, 1839. 

5. La Houtan’s Voyages to North America.—La Houtan was 
born in Gascony, France; went to Canada as a soldier, at sixteen 
years old, in 1683, where he continued ten years; became a com- 
mandant, during which period he wrote a series of letters to an an- 
cient relative in France. Under count Frontenac, in 1688-9, he 
commanded an expedition up the lakes, Greenbay, and Wisconsin 
to the Mississippi; thence up Long river, some distance above the 
Wisconsin. This he describes as coming from the west, its mouth full 
of “ bull-rushes,”” channel narrow, alternate groves of timber and 
prairies. He describes villages of Indians which he visited, consist- 
ing of many thousands, as the Eokoves, Essanapes, and Gracsi- 
tares, and several lakes through which he passed. Of these tribes of 
Indians he professes to have gained much information of other great 
nations, far to the west, over the mountains, as the Tahuglauk, Mo- 
zeemlek, and others, and of a great salt lake. The “long river” 
must have been the St. Peter’s, and the account an inflated and exag- 
gerated description of what was probably a small affair. This voy- 
age was in the winéer, but they were incommoded with ice. It must 
have been a singularly mild winter. 

On the 2d of March, 1689, they reached the Mississippi, down 
which they proceeded past the Moingona, (Des Moines,) and the 
“ Riviere de Missouris.’”’ Up the strong current of this river they 
rowed, stopping at Indian villages, until they reached the “ Riv- 
tere des Osages,’’ where they encamped. Here they wantonly set 
fire to an Indian village, “ which put the women and children in such 
consternation, that they run from place to place, calling out for mer- 
cy.” This was the first voyage by Europeans up the Missouri river. 
From the Osage river, La Houtan and his party returned to the Mis- 
sissippi, and down that river to the mouth of the Ouabach, (Ohio) 
where they spent two days. From thence they returned and went up 
the Jidinese river, and at fort Creveceur met with Tonti and thirty 
coureurs de Bois, trading with the Jidinese Indians. On the 24th of 
April the party arrived at Chekakou. At the mouth of the Ouma- 
mis (St. Joseph?) they met a war party of four hundred Illinese 
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« employed in burning three Jroguese.’’ La Houtan, having reached 
Canada, returned to France, and formed a project to subdue the Iro- 
quese (Five Nations) with whom the French were at war. The 
« project,” it seems, did not meet with sufficient encouragement from 
the ministry, but its projector received the appointment of lieutenant 
of Newfoundland, where, upon his arrival, he had a quarrel with the 
governor, was disgraced, returned to Europe, and spent some years 
in Portugal, Denmark, and England. 

His « Travels in North America ”’ were first published in French, 
at Amsterdam, in two volumes, 12mo., 1705, but subsequently trans- 
lated, enlarged, and republished in London, 1735. His accounts of 
the “customs, commerce, religion and strange opinions of the sava- 
ges of that country,” are copious and interesting; to which is ap- 
pended vocabularies of several langusges, with some sketches of the 
natural history of the country. 

6. Histoire et Description Generale de la Nouvelle France; By 
F. X. Coarievoix, a Jesuit missionary, was completed and published 
in three volumes, 4to., 1744. It has since been republished in vari- 
ous forms. Portions of his work were a series of letters addressed to 
the duchess Lesdiguieres, and were translated into English and pub- 
lished in two volumes, London, 1761. The date of these letters com- 
mence June 30th, 1720, at Rochefort, as the author was about to 
sail for Quebec, and close on his return to Rouen, January 5th, 1723. 
They are entitled, “Journal of a Voyage to North America, under- 
taken by order of the French king, containing the Geographical De- 
scription and Natura! History of that country, called Canada, together 
with an account of the customs, character, religion, manners, and tra- 
ditions of the original inhabitants.”’ 

The author landed at Quebec, passed up the lakes to Mackinaw, 
and thence up Lake Michigan to the St. Joseph’s, thence to the 
“ Theakiki,” (now Kankakee,) down that into the Illinois to Pimééi- 
ouy, (Peoria,) and thence to Kaskasquias. He describes the village 
of “ Caoguias and Tymarouas,” where was a Jesuit mission sta- 
tion; the “mines of the river Marameg;’’ the mission to the Kaskas- 
quiras, fort Chartres, and the “colony of Illinois.”? From the Illinois 
country, Charlevoix went down to the “ Natchez,” and gives a de- 
scription of their country and several Indian villages; from thence to 
New Orleans, Biloxi, the West Indies, and home to France. 

So far as his statements depend on his personal observation, Char- 
levoix is mainly correct; but some of his statements, obtained from 
others, are doubtful. 

1. Lettres Edifiantes et Curienses, or, Curious and Edifying Let- 
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ters. These are selections from the correspondence of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries from all parts of the world for more than two hundred years, 
The publication was commenced about 1702, and extended to twenty- 
eight volumes. The Lyons edition in French, of 1819, contains fif- 
teen octavo volumes, with letters continued to about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Volumes iv. and v. of this edition contain 
their “ Lettres ’’ from Canada and the Mississippi valley. They dis- 
close many incidents and facts of the early history of those regions, 
especially of the numbers and circumstances of the various tribes of 
Indians. 

8. Historical Memoirs of Louisiana ; By M. Dumont, 2 vols. oc- 
tavo, Paris, 1753.—M. Dumont was a military officer, and lived in 
the Mississippi country for twenty-five years. He describes the veg- 
etable productions, and other portions of its natural history, with 
many historical facts and anecdotes. We are not informed whether 
this work has ever received an English dress. 

9. History of the Five Nations ; By CapwaLiaper Coxpen, sur- 
veyor-general of New York, one volume, 8vo., London, 1750. This 
is a scarce and valuable work, and gives the history of the Five Na- 
tions, that is, Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. 
The Tuscaroras joined them from North Carolina in 1712, making 
six nations. Colden has given the history of the Five Nations from 
their earliest intercourse with the French in Canada, 1603, to the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. The volume contains a 
number of official documents and a variety of Indian speeches. The 
principal historical facts may be found in Stone’s Life of Brandt. 

10. History of Louisiana; By M. Le Pace Du Pratz.—This 
work contains a description of the country, a journey through it, the 
natural history, manners, customs and religion of the people, and the 
natives, &c. It is put up rather clumsily, without much order or 
taste, with copious extracts from the work of Dumont. 

It was first published in Paris, in 3 vols. 12mo., 1759. The edi- 
tion before us is an English translation from .the French, somewhat 
abridged, and published in a large octavo volume, London, 1774. 

11. Journal of La Harpe.—Amongst the early authorities for the 
history of Louisiana, is the manuscript journal of Bernard de la 
Harpe. Stoddard, in his “Sketches of Louisiana,” says, “he had ac- 
cess to the manuscript journal of this gentleman. It comprehended 
the history of Louisiana from its first discovery to 1722.”” La Harpe 
commanded a corps of troops. He ascended Red river, and took pos- 
session of a post occupied by the Spanish authorities; traversed the 
country to the Arkansas river; explored and surveyed the bay of St. 
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Bernard, and repossessed that country, which had been deserted after 
the death of La Salle. 

We think this “ Journal ” has been published amongst the volumes 
of the American State Papers. 

12. Carver’s Travels.—Captain Jonathan Carver set out from 
Boston, Mass., June, 1766, by way of Albany, Niagara, and the up- 
per lakes to Mackinaw ; from thence by Greenbay, Fox river, and 
Wisconsin to the Mississippi, thence to lake Pepin and the falls of St. 
Anthony. He spent more than two years amongst the Nandowes- 
sies (Sioux,) Winnebagoes, and other Indians, and has written largely 
and particularly on the origin, customs, religion, and languages of the 
Indians, with descriptions of the geography and topography of the 
country, its natural history and productions. 

13. There is a work by captain Pitman, who was commandant 
at Fort Chartres subsequently to the cession of Canada and Illi- 
nois to the English. It is said to contain a variety of particulars con- 
cerning the French villages and population of that period. It was 
published about 1770. 


[ To be continued. | 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WEST. 
NUMBER VII. 
Cuannet or Trave—Western Boatmen. 

Tue prosperity and security resulting to the people from the sup- 
pression of the insurrection, were increased by a treaty concluded at 
Greenville with the combined Indian tribes, who had made war on 
our frontiers. This treaty was hailed with joy by all the settlers. 
The Ohio frontiers had long suffered all the horrors of Indian war; 
many children had lost their parents, many widows mourned their 
murdered husbands, and many mothers their lost children, some of 
whom had been for years in captivity among the Indians, and some — 
sold to the French or English and held in bondage in Canada. Pro- 
vision was made in the treaty for the restoration of these captives. 
But it was not the frontiers alone which were to profit by a lasting 
peace with the Indians. Great national interests were promoted by 
it. The frontier posts, Mackinaw, Detroit, Niagara, and Oswego, 
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which the British had continued to occupy in violation of the treaty 
of peace, were soon after surrendered. The British no longer pos. 
sessed the power of exciting the Indians to war, and of furnishing 
them supplies, which, it was alledged, they had been in the practice 
of doing. 

The occupation of these posts by the American army, opened new 
fields of enterprise. The garrisons were to be supplied with provis- 
ions, ordnance and military stores. These could only be transported 
by vessels on the lakes, which had to be built, fitted out, and manned, 
This gave profitable employ to a large number of laborers. 

Among others, whose attention was drawn to this new field of en- 
terprise opened on the lakes, was general James O’Hara, a distin- 
guished citizen of Pittsburgh. He entered into a contract with the 
government to supply Oswego with provisions, which could then be 
furnished from Pittsburgh cheaper than from the settlements on ihe 
Mohawk. General O’Hara was a far-sighted calculator ; he had ob- 
tained correct information in relation to the manufacture of salt at 
Salina, and in his contract for provisioning the garrison, he had in 
view the supplying of the western country with salt from Onondaga. 
This was a project that few men would have thought of, and fewer 
undertaken. The means of transportation had to be created on the 
whole line, boats and teams had to be provided to get the salt from 
the works to Oswego, a vessel built to transport it to the landing be- 
low the falls, wagons procured to carry it to Schlosser; then boats 
constructed to carry it to Black Rock; there another vessel was re- 
quired to transport it to Erie. The road to the head of French creek 
had to be improved, and the salt carried in wagons across the por- 
tage, and finally boats provided to float it to Pittsburgh. It required 
no ordinary sagacity and perseverance to give success to this specula- 
tion, General O’Hara, however, could execute as well as plan. He 
packed his flour and provisions in barrels suitable for salt. These 
were reserved in his contract. Arrangements were made with the 
manufacturers, and the necessary advances paid to secure a supply 
of salt. Two vessels were built, one on lake Erie and one on lake 
Ontario, and the means of transportation on all the various sections 
of the line were secured. The plan fully succeeded, and salt of a 
pretty fair quality was delivered at Pittsburgh, and sold at four dol- 
lars per bushel; just half the price of the salt obtained by packing 
across the mountains. The vocation of the packers was gone. The 
trade opened by this man, whose success was equal to his merits, and 
who led the way in every great enterprise of the day, was extensive- 
ly prosecuted by others. A large amount of capital was invested in 
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the salt trade, and the means of transportation so greatly increased 
that in a few years Pittsburgh market was supplied with Onondaga 
salt at twelve dollars per barrel of five bushels. 

Much of the surplus produce of the country bordering on the lower 
Ohio and its branches, which rapidly increased after the permanent 

with the Indians, could find no other market than Pittsburgh. 
This rendered an ascending navigation indispensable to the prosperi- 
ty of the country, and led to the introduction of keel-boats. These 
boats were long and narrow, sharp at bow and stern, and of light 
draft. They were provided with running boards, extending from 
bow to stern, on each side of the boat. The space between the run- 
ning boards was enclosed and roofed with boards or shingles. These 
boats would carry from twenty to forty tons of freight, well pro- 
tected from the weather, and required from six to ten men, besides 
the captain, who steered the boat, to propel them up stream. Each 
man was provided with a pole with a heavy socket. The crew, di- 
vided equally on each side, set their poles near the head of the boat, 
and bringing the end of the pole to their shoulders, with their bodies 
bent, walked slowly down the running board to the stern—returning 
at a quick pace to the bow for a new sett. 

In ascending rapids, the greatest effort of the whole crew was re- 
quired, so that only one at a time could shift his pole. This ascend- 
ing of rapids was attended with great danger, especially if the chan- 
nel was rocky. The slightest error in pushing or steering the boat 
exposed her to be thrown across the current, and to be brought side- 
ways in contact with rocks which would destroy her. Or, if she 
escaped injury the crew would have lost caste who had let their boat 
swing in the rapids. A boatman who could not boast that he had 
never swung nor backed in a shoot, was regarded with contempt, 
and never trusted with the head pole, the place of honor among the 
keel-boatmen. It required much practice to become a first rate boat- 
man, and none would be taken, even on trial, who did not possess 
great muscular power. 


NUMBER VIII. 

Harp and fatiguing as was the life of a boatman, it was rare that 
any of the class ever exchanged his vocation. There was a charm in 
the excesses, the fightings, and the frolics which the boatmen antici- 
pated at the end of their voyage, which cheered them on. Such an 
effeminate expression as “I am tired,’’ never escaped the mouth of a 
boatman. After the labors of the day, he went to rest highly stimu- 
lated with whisky, rose from his hard bed with the first dawn of day, 
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and with a large draught of bitters reanimated his exhausted powers, 
and was ready to obey the order, “ Stand to your poles and set off.” 
As the boats were laid to for the night in an eddy, a part of the crew 
could give them headway on starting in the morning, while the others 
struck up a tune on their fiddles, and commenced their day’s work with 
music to scare away the devil and secure good luck. The boatmen, 
as a class, were masters of the fiddle, and the music, heard through 
the distance from these boats, was more sweet and animating than 
any I have ever heard since. When the boats stopped for the night 
at or near a settlement, a dance was got up, if possible, which all the 
boatmen would attend, leaving the cook to watch the boat, and wo 
betide him if he was not found watching when they returned. Those 
inhabitants who shunned their acquaintance or did not receive them 
with a hearty welcome, were sure to suffer for it either in person or 
property. Respectable families, therefore, who could not join in their 
revels and participate in their excesses, were careful not to settle 
where they would be exposed to their visits. The families on or 
near the banks of the river accessible to the boatmen, were generally 
the hardest of characters, 

As the use of the pole required a much greater exercise of the 
muscles of the body than ordinary, or perhaps any other manual la- 
bor, these men acquired incredible strength and hardiness, which 
they sought opportunities of displaying. Fist-fighting was their pas- 
time. The man who boasted that he had never been whipped, had 
attained to a dangerous eminence among his fellows, and was bound 
to give fight to whoever disputed his superiority. The keel-boatmen 
regarded the flat-boatmen and raftsmen with great contempt, and de- 
clared perpetual war against them. Wherever they met, a baitle 
would ensue. They had their laws, which were strictly observed. If 
the crew of a flat-boat or of a raft were to be whipped, an equal num- 
ber of keel-boatmen volunteered or were detailed for the service ; and 
if they were worsted in the fight none interfered for their relief. 
They were great sticklers for fair play. They often committed great 
excesses in the villages where their voyages terminated, breaking fur- 
niture, demolishing bars and taverns, and pulling down fences, sheds, 
and signs. One of their favorite amusements was sweeping the 
streets in dark evenings. This was done with a long rope extended 
across the street; a party of men having hold of each end moved for- 
ward quickly, tripping up and capsizing whatever happened to be 
within the scope of the rope. Men, women and children, horses, 
carts and cattle, were overturned. The mischief accomplished, the 
actors would retreat to their boats and conceal their rope, while those 
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of their comrades who had not engaged in the sweep remained be- 
hind to enjoy the sport. 

The branches of the Ohio, such as the Cumberland, the Kentucky, 
the Scioto, &c., could be ascended only in the spring and fall, in con- 
sequence of low water; the freighting on these rivers was therefore 
limited to a short period, and this brought many hundreds of the 
boatmen together. These assemblages would sometimes set the civil 
authorities at defiance for days together. Their riotous and lawless 
conduct was carried to such a length that sober men began to regard 
them with apprehension, fearing that if their numbers increased with 
the increase of transportation on the western rivers, they would en- 
danger the peace of the country. But intemperate, profane, and riot- 
ous as they were, they had some redeeming qualities. They were 
trustworthy. Money uncounted was safe in their hands, and if 
freight was damaged by accident or carelessness, they never hesitated 
to make full compensation for the damage. Although they would 
not hesitate to rob a hen-roost, yet they would expose themselves to 
any fatigue to preserve a cargo from injury, and would not pilfer an 
article connected with their freight. They always espoused the canse 
of the weaker party, and would take up the quarrels of an old man 
whether he was right or wrong. 

As they were scarcely ever sober, of course they were short lived; 
but their ranks were easily recruited from the young men who had 
been brought up in the frontier settlements, many of whom had ae- 
quired a restless and lawless spirit, which made them unwilling to 
submit to the restraints of society and eager to associate in some ex- 
citing and perilous enterprise. The transportation by keel-boats, al- 
though expensive and tedious, was as much superior to horse-packing 
as steamboats are to keel-boats. In packing it required one man and 
five horses to transport half a ton, say twenty miles per day. Witha 
keel-boat, ascending the river, each man could push forward from 
two to three tons in a favorable state of the water, with nearly the 
same speed as the packer. Every body was satisfied with the keel- 
boat. No one expected or thought of a more expeditious mode of 
transportation. The whole business arrangements of the country 
were conformed to it, and but for the application of steam to naviga- 
tion, “ Mike Fink,’’ (immortalised by Morgan Neville,) would not 
have been the “last of the boatmen.”? They might have continued 
for centuries, blighting the moral destinies of millions, But the first 
steamboat that ascended the Ohio, sounded their death knell. 
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BOYD'S CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Cincinnati, March 29, 1843. 
Joan S. Witxrams, Ese., 

Dear Sir—I send you the enclosed letter, and deem it worthy of 
publication—it is at your service. The writer, William Williams, 
represented in part the state of Connecticut in the memorable congress 
of seventy-six; and the accompanying document is just such an one 
as might be expected from a signer of the Declaration of Indepen. 
dence. I may at some future time send you two or three letters of 
this true patriot and exemplary Christian, addressed to his wife, 
whilst attending the congress assembled at Yorktown, portraying in 
vivid colors the gloom and despondence pervading the minds of all 
our leading public men at that dark and memorable period in ou 


revolutionary history. 
Yours, respectfully, 


LP 
Aaa Z Or 


No. XII. 


To the honorable general assembly of the state of Connecticut, 
holden at Hartford the 2d Thursday in May, 1805. 


Resrectep anp HononEp—By the favor and indulgent goodness 
of the general assembly, I have been annually appointed to hold the 
office of judge of the court of common pleas, for the county of Wind- 
ham, for a term exceeding twenty years, during all which I have en- 
deavored to discharge the duties of my station with all possible up- 
rightness and integrity, and with all the skill and ability I was master 
of ; and had that been equal to my desires, I should have merited and 
received your entire and perfect approbation. 

I am now advanced in years, though I hope and trust my under- 
standing is not so impaired as to disqualify me from still decently dis- 
charging the duties of said office, but my hearing by one of my ears 
is much injured, occasioned by riding in extremity of cold without 
any covering but a hat some years since, and is gradually increasing, 
so that it becomes more difficult for me to distinguish sounds at a dis- 
tance ; and, therefore, sometimes impracticable to hear low spoken wit- 
nesses, and many such are called upon in courts; the attorneys I can 
hear perfectly well: but, as I do not wish to judge or discriminate the 
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justice of a cause without properly understanding it, I do not there- 
fore ask your honors to reappoint me to an office, the duties of 
which Divine Providence has partially disabled me to perform; but 
that your honors would fill my vacancy in the court by a gentleman 
more worthy and of not less integrity. The same inconvenience 
does not attend me in my probate office. 

With a deep and permanent sense of gratitude to the honorable 
general assembly and to the good people of this state, for all the hon- 
ors they have done me, and beyond my deserts; and sincerely wish- 
ing their peace, harmony, happiness and prosperity, I am, with great 
respect, their devoted and humble servant. 


View clean 
a 


Lebanon, 7th May, 2. D. 1805. 


MR. BADGER’S LETTER. 


Ir is with great pleasure that we insert the following letter in the pages of 
the Pioneer. It is the first we have received devoted especially to the Pio- 
neers in a religious view, which is surely an important part of our history. 
That which respects the spiritual good of a community, should, by all, be 
held in high estimation; and to know how this was done in early times, 
should not be omitted. We hope this letter will be followed by others from 
our friend or others, who can give accounts of the early settlement of the west, 
and its successive improvements in both religious and political points of view. 




















Plain Wood county, February 25th, 1843. 
J. S. WitxraMs, Esa. 
Dear Sir—The American Pioneer Extra came to my hand Febru- 
ary 8th, bearing date January 23rd, 1843, with your letter, requesting 
information relating to the first settlement of what is called the Con- 
necticut Reserve. My age and infirmity renders it difficult for me to 
write ; I will try, however, to make some concise statements. 
The first missionary to this north-western region of Ohio, came un- 
der the patronage of the Connecticut Missionary Society, in the year 
1800. He arrived at Youngstown in the last week of December, 
and preached there the last sabbath of that month. He crossed the 
mountains by the south road, so called at that time, and met on his way 
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several companies of packers going to Shippingsburg after salt. Hay. 
ing arrived at a place called Greensburg, and at the end of all regular 
traveled roads, he was directed to take a bridle-path that would lead 
him to a house on the Reserve. At or after the setting of the sun, 
he came to the Mahonon ; the water was high and current strong; he 
must get through, drown, or lie in the woods. *He put in, was 
drove down stream near swimming water, but reached the shore 
safely, and found the only house in a five mile square. He found 
thirty-one townships in which the forest was a little broken; there 
were six townships having one family each, and but one that had 
over eleven families. The settlements on the south and on the north 
part of the Reserve, were thirty miles distant from each other, and no 
path marked out or footsteps to direct the way. 

In October, 1802, the salt road was cut from Austinburg to Ver. 
non. This year, salt was brought from Salina in boats of about three 
tons ; but the south part was supplied with salt from the salt-works 
carried on by Mr. Hermon, five miles south of Warren; he could 
make but little over one bushel per day, and sold at three dollars per 
bushel. The want of roads and bridges over streams, made traveling 
difficult and dangerous; the missionary, however, visited all the set- 
tlements, excepting one, in 1801, and the 28th of October laid his 
course for New England, on the Indian path from the Reserve along 
the lake shore to Buffalo. 

On 24th October, 1801, a church was constituted in Austinburg 
with sixteen members. This was the first church collected on the 
Reserve. The missionary arrived at Buffalo on the 1st of November, 
was confined there with a fever eleven days, then rode to Bloomfield 
and was detained by sickness three weeks, Having recovered a 
pretty good degree of health, he proceeded moderately, and reached 
his family residence in Blanford about the first of January, 1802, 
having been absent from his family more than a year. 

At a meeting of the missionary society, he agreed to move to the 
west: made preparation and began his journey in February. After 
a long and wearisome journey, he arrived at Buffalo about the last 
of April, with his wife and six children. Where that large city now 
stands there was only four or six log cabins. Here was the end of 
all but Indian residences for nearly eighty miles, and only an Indian 
path. He had a man to go before the team and chop out all that 
Was necessary to open the passage. His team, a wagon and four 
horses, was the first that ever crossed Buffalo creek. He was four 
days passing through the wilderness to the first house in Pennsylva- 
nia. They slept safely in the woods under the watchful care of Him 
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who never slumbers nor sleeps. They arrived at Austinburg the 
forepart of May, very weary, and worn out with the journey, but 
in pretty good health. They are now in the midst of an unbroken 
forest, or nearly so, abounding with savage men and beasts of prey. 
Acabin of logs is erected and covered, so as to form a shelter from the 
rain, but without door, chink, or floor; and having collected some 
provision for the family, he entered the missionary field again, and 
began visiting and preaching in the scattered settlements, as he had 
done the year before; frequently fording or swimming through 
streams of water, without any regular road, and sometimes without a 
marked tree or a bridle-path. Between those settlements, where 
there was considerable passing, the mud began to tread up and be- 
come almost impassable. After the winter set in, he had a con- 
siderable stream to pass—came to the ford—it was all filled with 
ice from bank to bank, about ten rods wide; he went up the stream 
about two miles, found an open place on a rapid and rode across— 
made his horse jump two large trees that lay in the water, and got to 
a house, cold and hungry, about setting of the sun. 

In the month of March, the missionary walked about eight miles to 
preach to a small settlement. In his way he had to cross the Cuya- 
hoga on the ice, hoping to have the same bridge on his return: but 
when he came back the next day, the ice was all gone. He had no 
alternative but to ford the stream: he walked through—water about 
three feet in depth, a strong current, and exceeding cold—width about 
six rods. 

At another time, sabbath morning, having been prevented by hea- 
vy rains from reaching his appointment, he rode a few miles, swam 
his horse through a stream swollen by the rain, and got very wet; 
had to perform service in his wet clothes. Several times, in passing 
from one settlement to another, fifteen or twenty miles, he was over- 
taken with night and lay in the woods. 

In February, 1803, a man by the name of G. Beckwith, in passing 
from one settlement to another, was overtaken by the night and froze 
to death, leaving a wife and two small children. A Mr. Fowler, who 
came on with goods from Co inecticut, there being no passable road 
for teaming, having collected a quantity of stone and lumber, in ma- 
king the experiment to raft down the Beaver falls, was drowned. It 
would be almost an endless task, even for a man in good health, to 
name the many incidental and unexpected difficulties that fell in the 
way of the pioneers in their settlement of this almost unlimited west. 
But it was so ordered that men of enterprising spirit, with a deter- 
mination to go ahead, began the great work. One family came on 
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from Connecticut in the spring of 1800, with a large ox team anda 
team of stout horses. In passing through the wood from Warren to 
Aurora, where they settled,a distance of about twenty miles without a 
house, they were overtaken with a frightful tornado that threw down 
the timber all around them; they had to send back to Warren for 
help to cut out a way for them to pass. After this providential pro- 
tection, and sleeping in the woods, they arrived safely next day at 
their home, where they lived six years before another settler came 
into the place. It is now one of the best settled townships, with a 
large brick church and a good Presbyterian minister. 

I approve of your Pioneer plan, and should be glad to take and 
encourage the work; but I am an old man, 86 years of age, and in a 
very low state of health—among the poor of this world: I shall soon 
go to the grave. It has been three days’ painful work to write this 
letter. Yours, respectfully, 


{For the American Pioneer. } 
NATIONAL AND WESTERN CONSPIRACIES. 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” —Pataicx Henry. 

Ovr nation has been flooded with ¢rash. Publications of the most 
demoralizing influence have been poured down upon the present 
generation; novels, romances, and other fictitious works have been 
heaped upon the public without measure ; all this has been done ata 
period, above all others, since we have been a nation, when the flame 
of patriotism should have burned and blazed in every American’s bo- 
som, at the thrilling details of the heroic deeds and sufferings of their 
forefathers in the cause of civil and religious liberty, secured to us 
as a free and independent nation, which we fear may be lost to our 
posterity, from our own neglect and want of vigilance. 

The people of North America of the Anglo-Saxon race were driven 
by the despotism of civil and ecclesiastical rulers to seek an asylum in 
the American Witperness; and there, still pursued by acts of op- 
pression, declared for, asserted, and maintained their 1sDEPENDENCE. 

This is sketched with the view of making it the mere inéro- 
duction to some momentous events, as to both past and future, 
which should awaken every friend to human liberty. 

The confederation of these United States, grown up under our fed- 
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eral constitution into a free, sovereign and independent nation, as a 
uicut to illumine the nations of the earth groaning under the hand 
of oppression, is but a child of providence. Like the Jewish theoc- 
racy, it first grew up in tribes; and from the first organization under 
the confederation, Dr. Franklin compared it to that of the Jews under 
Moses, personated in our illustrious Washington, our deliverer (under 
God) from oppression. Indeed,a Divine Providence has watched 
over our destinies from the beginning—from the first settlement of 
our forefathers at Jamestown of Virginia, and Plymouth of Mas- 
sachusetts, on the Atlantic ocean, to that of the settlement, by the bold 
and hardy pioneers, of the wilderness of the great West! It seemed 
to me that from the first settlement of the American continent, and of 
the wilderness of the West, together with the Revolutionary struggle, 
that the Almighty had raised up a peculiar race of men to meet the 
events ;—of men did I say? yes,and of women also ; of mothers, who 
were mothers devoted to the cause of virtue, religion, and liberty. 
Shall we ever look upon their like again? To secure to us, their 
posterity, our present enjoyment of rights and priviliges, required no 
ordinary race of the human family. The present mode of a repre- 
sentative system of government, unconnected with kingly power or 
church establishment, was both a new and a bold experiment on the 
practicable system of self-government. A period now approaches 
which will ¢es¢ its durability. May the ever watchful hand of provi- 
dence, hitherto held over us, be both seen and felt in every trying 
conflict. 

The various attempts to overthrow our civil and religious institu- 
tions and to crush and destroy us as a people, have been so repeated- 
ly arrested by an unseen and over-ruling providence, that the periods 
of those signal events, like that of the Jewish nation, have been in- 
corporated with our national history. 

The attempt to supplant our illustrious Washington, as comman- 
der-in-chief of the American forces, during the Revolutionary war, 
was detected, and the principal and active agent punished by a 
wound in his mouth.* The conspiracy of Benedict rnold to de- 
liver up the commander-in-chief to the British commander, was pre- 
vented by an extraordinary providential interposition ! 

In the Wesr, even during the hard struggle for American indepen- 
dence, and when the first log cabin was raising in the first regularly 
arranged town in the west, (Lex1neTon)—when the western pioneers, 
bearing in mind the battle of Lexington, in Massachusetts, where the 





* General Conway, (a slanderer of per rn | shot by general Cadwallater Conway 
made his acknow: to general Washington in writing / 
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first blood of the Revolution was shed; they gave it name;—the 
great West had become an object of momentous concern with the 
powers of Europe.* The Spaniards had seized on the mouth of the 
great western Nile, the great western outlet; and the Spaniards 
and French extended their forts and military stations to possess the 
whole western empire. England, at one blow, on the plains, or 
heights of Abraham, possessed herself of all the region east of the 
Mississippi. The American Revolution extending to the West, threw 
the great portion of that country into the hands of the Americans, 
through the active enterprize of their victorious general, George Rog. . 
ers Clark. 

From this period, (1778,) England had agents among the Indians 
employed in various ways to second her interest over the great West, 
When a man was killed in Kentucky, in order to convey intelligence 
to colonel G. R. Clark, or colonei Benjamin Logan, the principal mil- 
itary commanders, or to the other distinguished citizens, there was 
placed on the breast of the dead man a bundle of papers from 
the governor of Canada, making propositions to those persons and to 
the hunters and citizens of Kentucky (then a district attached to Vir. 
ginia) to attach themselves to the British authority, and become inde- 
pendent of the American states: in case of refusal they were threaten- 
ed with savage warfare! In 1787, both England and Spain, in time 
of peace, had their agents still employed in various ways to effect 
their object. 

In 1788, a Dr. Connelly, a man of talent and address, as conspi- 
rators generally are, made his appearance in Kentucky, from Que- 
bec, and began to make overtures to the leading inhabitants of the 
West to take sides with England, and to detach the then district of 
Kentucky from Virginia and from the Union. Suspicions getting 
abroad that he was a “ British spy,” he fled and left the country. 

The same year, (1778,) a fruitful period for conspiracies, Gardoqui, 
the Spanish minister, from the history given, made overtures through 
a member of congress from Virginia, representing the district of Ken- 
tucky, that if Kentucky “ would declare her independence,”’ persons 
would be appointed by the king of Spain to negotiate a treaty, and 
grant the free navigation of the Mississippi. The proposition seems 
somehow intended for a convention then sitting, preparing the way 
for the adoption of a constitution, to become the FimsT WESTERN | 
STATE. 





* Kentucky could not be settled by Indians. It was called the “ Bloody ground” from the 
battles fought by the south-western and north-western Indians. None were per- 
manently to settle it. It was a kind of paradise for hunters—full of game—a luxuriant wil 
derness—a land of contention with savages, and an object of great interest with Europeans. 
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In 1787, general James Wilkinson, it appears, descended the Ohio 
and Mississippi with a cargo of tobacco, and entered into some com- 
mercial and, it is said, political arrangements with the Spanish au- 
thorities at New Orleans, which matured into a regular Spanish 
association, by which a treaty was contemplated ; and from this peri- 
od till 1797, (long after Kentucky had become a state,) a regular cor- 
respondence was carried on by private agents with some of the first 
citizens of the West! 

Benjamin Sebastian, in 1795, descended the Mississippi also to vis- 
it the Spanish governor, and to make and receive overtures: but Wash- 
ington, being apprized of these movements, made a treaty with Spain, 
securing to the citizens of the West the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, and defeated the design of the Spanish association. Mr. S. 
being then a judge of the old court of appeals of Kentucky, drawing a 
salary of eight hundred dollars per annum, got for his services an ad- 
ditional allowance of two thousand dollars per annum from Spain, 
which pension ran on till Louisiana was ceded to the United States, 
and perhaps thereafter. This strange and extraordinary arrangement 
was never detected, until a combination of circumstances attending 
Aaron Burr’s conspiracy brought it to light in 1806! a matter we may 
hereafter notice. Being charged with it by judge P , a brother 
judge of the court, Sebastian acknowledged the ¢ruth, to the great 
astonishment of the judge! But the facts were fully proved before 
the legislature, and to avoid removal he resigned his office. 

As late as 1797, Thomas Power, a Spanish agent, appeared again 
in Kentucky, being a former negotiator, and opened again his nego- 
tiations for a separation of Kentucky from the Union, and of form- 
ing a distinct government; and on doing ¢Ais, the king of Spain 
would grant to the western citizens a// they desired! These propo- 
sitions were made through Sebastian to colonel George Nicholas, judge 
Harry Innes, and William Murray, (a lawyer,) and rejected by the 
two former ; Murray, having made arrangements to do so soon, mov- 
ed to the lower country, and Sedasfian was peusioned ! 

This Thomas Power was a shrewd and experienced conspirator, and, 
in many respects, if not more capable, equal at least to Aaron Burr for 
carrying on a secrect correspondence, and of employing even the fair 
sex to obtain an influence. It has so happened, that one of his letters 
of this description has fallen into my hands, written by himself from 
a Mrs. Duportell, a Spanish lady at Massac or New Madrid, to Mrs. 
Doyle, of Fort Washington, presenting the compliments of the season 
and some pots of sweet-meats. From such movements Mr. Power 
introduced himself into the first circles of society then in the West, 
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and associated with the officers of the American army. The letter 
is among my papers or, in my oldest son’s possession, who is ab- 
sent; when found or obtained, I will forward it on to you. 

To secure the West under Spanish influence, Mr. Power was au- 
thorized to treat—That the king of Spain should take possession of 
| old Fort Massac, taken by general Clark in 1778 from the British, 
¥ prior to the taking of Kaskaskia and Vincennes, and to furnish the 
fort with twenty field-pieces, carriages, balls, and small arms, with a 
sufficient number of troops, to be equipped, and one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for raising and maintaining them! All the offices filled 
by the Spanish authorities were to be filled by western citizens com. 
ing into the measure. Before the great blow up of 1806, I heard 
many named who were tendered appointments! These last commu- 
nications were made through baron Carondolet, the Spanish comman.- 
der-in-chief and governor of New Orleans. 

In 1794, while the whisky insurrection of the Alleghany was go- 
ing on, and crushed by Washington, the French minister, Genet, was 
carrying on a plot in the West, to raise troops to take possession of 
the Spanish possessions on the Mississippi; and the command of the 
troops was tendered to general Clark. 

What a combination of political events! The western country had 
not more than six or eight years repose before general Alexander 
Hamilton was killed by Aaron Burr in a duel, who, J. Q. Adams 
states, was about to be tendered an eastern division of the Union on 
a separation, and Aaron Burr disturbs our repose in 1805 and 1806, 
in enlisting an unknown number, (probably twenty-thousand,) under 
his banner to invade Mexico, aud to dismember the Union, making 
New Orleans the seat of government of his new western empire! A 
brief account of this conspiracy, I shall give hereafter. Perhaps I am 
too tedious. I tender you a signature well known to many of the old 
western citizens, particularly of Ohio. 


February 17, 1843. St Sar 
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4 x 4 A Senate Chamber, Columbus, O., Feb. 23, 1843. 

tt Dear Sin—In looking over some eight or nine numbers of your 
interesting American Pioneer, on the subject of the settlement of con- 

| a siderable of the western country, and giving many interesting stories 
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respecting the Indians—battles with them, and many of the hair- 
breadth escapes of many of the whites, &c.—I have not been able to 
find anything of the history of a white man named Girty, that resided 
amongst the Wyandott, Seneca, Shawnee, and others tribes of Indi- 
ans, then residing in the north-west territory. 

The writer of this now resides in the north part of Ohio, in the 
county of Crawford, and has been residing there for the last fifteen 
years. There still remains a small band of the Wyandott Indians in 
that county, and many of the quarter and half breeds being intelligent, 
Ihave gathered from them much information that I have never seen in 
history; and as it relates to one circumstance respecting a white man 
that resided amongst the Wyandotts by the name of Simon Girty, I 
will detail some of the history respecting the burning of colonel 
Crawford. 

As I have it, the story respecting the battle is, that if Crawford had 
rushed on when he first came amongst the Indians, they would have 
given way and made but little or no fight; but they had a talk with 
him three days previous to the fight, and asked him to give them 
three days to collect in their chiefs and head men of the different 
tribes, and they would then make a treaty of peace with him. The 
three days were therefore given, and during that time all their 
forces gathered together that could be raised as fighting men, and 
the next morning Crawford was attacked, some two or three miles 
north of the island where the main battle was fought. The Indians 
then gave back in a south direction until they got into an island of 
timber which suited their purpose, which was in a large plain, now 
well known as Sandusky plains. There the battle continued until 
night. The Indians then ceased firing; and, it is said, immediately 
afterwards a man came near to the army with a white flag. Colo- 
nel Crawford sent an officer to him. The man said he wanted 
to talk with colonel Crawford, and that he did not want Crawford to 
come nearer to him that twenty steps, as he (Girty,) wanted to con- 
verse with Crawford, and might be of vast benefit to him. Crawford 
accordingly went out as requested. Girty then said, “ Colonel Craw- 
ford, do you know me?”’ The answer was, “I seem to have some 
recollection of your voice, but your Indian dress deprives me of 
knowing you as an acquaintance.”” The answer was then, “My 
name is Simon Girty;” and after some more conversation between 
them, they knew each other well. Girty said, “Crawford, my ob- 
ject in calling you here is to say to you, that the Indians have ceased 
firing until to-morrow morning, when they intend to commence the 
fight ; and as they are three times as strong as you are, they will be 
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able to cut you all off. To-night the Indians will surround your 
army, and when that arrangement is fully made you will hear some 
guns fire all around the ring. But there is a large swamp or very 
wet piece of ground on the cast side of you, where there will be a va- 
cancy ; that gap you can learn by the firing,and in the night you had 
better march your men through and make your escape in an east di- 
rection.” 

Crawford accordingly in the night drew up his men and told them 
his intention. The men generally assenting, he then commenced his 
march east ; but the men soon got into confusion and lost their course. 
Consequently, the next day they were almost toa man cut off and, as 
history tells us, Crawford taken prisoner. He was taken by a Dela- 
ware; consequently the Delawares claimed the right, agreeably to their 
rules, of disposing with the prisoner. There was a council held, and 
the decision was to burn him. He was taken to the main Delaware 
town, on a considerable creek, called Tymochtee, about eight miles 
from the mouth, Girty then supposed he could make a speculation 
by saving Crawford’s life. He made a proposition to captain Pipe, 
the head chief of the Delawares, offering three hundred and fifty dol- 
Jars for Crawford. The chief received it as a great insult, and 
promptly said to Girty, “ Sir,do youthinklamasguaw? Jf you say 
one word more on the subject I will make a stake for you, and bum 
you along with the white chief.” Girty, knowing the Indian charac- 
ter, retired and said no more on the subject. But, in the meantime, 
Girty had sent runners to the Mohican creek and to Lower Sandus- 
ky, where there was some white traders, to come immediately and 
purchase Crawford; knowing that he could make a great speculation 
in case he could save Crawford’s life. The traders came on, but too 
late. When they arrived, Crawford was tied to a stake, blacked, his 
ears cut off, and part burnt, too much so to live had he been let loose. 
He asked Girty to get a gun and shoot him; but Girty, knowing the 
rebuke he got the day before, dared not say one word. 

I have been on the ground oiten where Crawford was burnt. It is 
near to the creek bank, on the east side. The land is now owned by 
the heirs of Daniel Hodge ; and in place of a bare piece of ground, as 
is reported, and that there will no grass grow on the spot, it is a beauti- 
ful green, and some fine healthy white oak trees growing near, which 
the now occupant, Mr. Wm. Ritchey, promises to preserve for fu- 
ture generations. 

Girty afterwards went to Canada, and resided there until he was 
near one hundred years of age, becoming blind. He has some sons 
there now of some notoriety—one being the high sheriff of one of the 
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counties. Bad as Girty’s character was, and as bad acts as he was 
guilty of, 1 am of impression that injustice is done him in this partic- 
ular, as it is generally supposed Girty was at the head and front of 
burning Crawford. 
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Tue following poetic tribute to the memory of the pioneers of the west, 
taken from the Chillicothe Advertiser, will be read with interest. It is fully 
due to those for whom it was written. 


THE PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 
BY ELIEZER WILLIAMSON. 


Where now, I ask, is that bold, daring band, 

The honored fathers of this Western land ; 

They who first crossed Ohio’s silvery wave, 

And did unnumbered toils and dangers brave? 
Though some of them did bid the world farewell, 
Some still survive, their matchless deeds to tell. 
Though fleeting years have passed forever by 
Since first they trod beneath this Western sky ; 
Yet they remember well those early days, 

And view our country now with great amaze. 

The country then was an unbroken wild; 

The “* Western Wilderness” it then was styled; 
The Ohio then sent forth a wild-like roar, 

And dark, dense forests waved upon the shore: 
Along her strand the Indians then did dwell, 

And oft was heard the wild and savage yell. 

The mighty oak—proud monarch of the wood, 
Upon these hills in stately grandeur stood. 

Along these vales did bloody panthers prowl, 

And oft was heard the fierce wolf’s frightful how] ; 
But all these savage beasts have pass’d away, 

And the wild Indians too—where now are they? 
They've disappeared—most of those tribes are gone, 
Like night’s dark shades before the rising dawn. 
Can we forget that brave and hardy band 

Who made their homes first in this Western land? 
Their names should be enroll’d on history’s page, 
To be perused by each succeeding age : 
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They are the fathers of the mighty West ; 

Their arduous labors heav’n above has bless’d. 

Before them fell the forest of the plain, 

And peace and plenty follow’d in the train. 

In vain would I attempt to bring to view 

The dangers which those pioneers pass’d through. 

The wintry winds in wildness round them blow, 

And o’er them often rolls the drifted snow. 

Upon the cold damp earth their blankets spread, 

There they reposed—this was their only bed. 

They often crossed great rivers, deep and wide, 

Their frail canoes they paddled o’er the tide. 

Through p2lting storms and the descending snow, 

Though thinly clad, they still would onward go. 

How many long and cheerless nights they pass’d 

Unsheltered from the cold and chilly blast ! 

For many years those hardships they endured, 

And they to arduous toil became inured. 

What lasting gratitude to them we owe! 

*Tis from their toils our richest blessings flow. 

Illustrious men! though slumbering in the dust, 

You still are honored by the good and just! 

Posterity will shed a conscious tear, 

And, pointing, say, “there sleeps a Pioneer.” 
December 6, 1842, 


ARID <I Br Perr 


FIRST DUEL IN THE VALLEY OF THE KENAWHA. 


Sometime in the close of the year 1793, while the valley of the 
Great Kenawha river was exposed to the hostile visits of the Indians, 
and while a block-house and stockade wos maintained about a mile 
above Elk river, at the place where Frederic Brooks, esq., now re- 
sides, the following incident occurred : 

Mr. Van Bibber, one of the garrison, passing early in the morning 
from the stockade to captain Clendenin’s, about a mile above, now 
the seat of Daniel Ruffner, esq., fortunately having his rifle cocked, 
primed and ready for any scene of danger, saw rising before him from 
behind a fallen tree, a large and athletic Indian, with his war costume 
and painted for battle ; who, simultaneously with Van Bibber, brought 
his rifle to a shoulder and aim, the two guns going off so nearly to- 
gether as to produce but one sound; the Indian fell, his ball grazing 
his opponent’s body. Van Bibber, not knowing what other enemies 
were in ambuscade, hurried on toward captain Clendenin’s, and met 
the inmates of the house repairing with arms to the scene of dan- 
ger; being roused by what they supposed a single shot, which was 
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the agreed signal of the approach of danger. Van Bibber exclaimed, 
«] have just fought a duel,” and gave an account of the occurrence. 
The party repaired to the scene described, where blood was found, 
put no vestige of the enemy, and all search proved unavailing. Seve- 
ral weeks elapsed when, in milder weather, the body of the Indian was 
discovered, by the vultures collecting at the spot, where his body had 
been deposited by his own comrades in a cleft of the rocks at the foot 
of the hill, about half a mile distant from the place of his fatal ren- 
counter with Van Bibber. Yours, &c., 
A. EDGAR SUMMERS. 


—PHPPIDD DIDI DOOD C0 ———— 


GENERAL PUTNAM’S HORN. 


Tue following note from general Hoyt, the antiquarian, to C. Williams, of 
Deerfield, Mass., having fallen in our way, is worth an insertion, on account 
of the information it gives relative to the old horn. 


“Jn the January number of the American Pioneer there are two 
handsome cuts of general Putnam’s powder-horn, said to have been 
made at Lake George in 1756, The work on the horn is similar to 
that found on the horn of your grandfather, which was made at the 
same place, I had supposed in 1755, and probably by the same man. 
The lines of poetry are the same on both horns, and were the produc- 
tion of our late judge Paine, who was a chaplain in one of the regi- 
ments at Lake George in 1755. The maker of the horns must have 
been very ingenious. It is said he had no other instrument than a 
pen-knife. I am, sir, yours, EP. HOYT.” 





AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 


1636. Henry Vane elected governor of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Anne Hutchinson commences her career, and divides 
the church in Massachusetts into two parts. 

Roger Williams, still followed by his inveterate enemies, goes 
further into Rhode Island and settles at Providence. 

Governor Hervey seized in Virginia and sent prisoner to 
England. 

The Narragansetts make a treaty at Boston with the colonies, 
and propose to aid them against the Pequots. 

The Pequots kill John Oldham, and the English declare war 
against them. 

Hervey sent back to Virginia with his former powers. 

The Pequots are attacked at their fort at Mistic and routed 
with great slaughter, and the war rages with t fury 
against them. The English, Narragansetts, and Mohegans 
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make slaves of the captives, and declare the Pequot na. 
; tion shall be annihilated. 

. bia xing takes the government of New England into his own 

. nds. 

Mrs. Hutchinson banished for religious opinions, and Mr, 
Wheelwright, her brother-in-law, settles Exeter. 

1638. The island of Rhode Island settled by Mrs. Hutchinson’s lead. 

ing followers. 

New Haven settled. 

Uncas, sachem of the Mohegans, summoned to Boston to 
answer the charge of his favoring the Pequots. 

Three Englishmen put to death at Plymouth for having killed 
an Indian. 

1639. Wyatt appointed governor of Virginia. 

The Spaniards conquer Florida. 

The Plymouth company set off New Hampshire, to Mason, 
and Maine to Gorges, for which they obtained patents. 

The Connecticut Indians sell Milford, Stratford, and Fairfield 

: to the whites, who take immediate possession of them. 

1640. The English settle Dover and establish a distinct government, 
but becoming divided in matters of religion, the dispute is 
settled by Roger Williams with an armed force. 

1641. The settlements of New Hampshire put themselves under the 
government of Massachusetts. 

Some Dutchmen killed by the Indians near Fort Aurania, now 
Albany. 

Richard Sinith settles in the midst of the Narragansett Indians, 
where he remained long in peace. This nation of Indians 
consisted of about 30,000. 

Rhode Island establishes a republican form of government. 

1642. Berkley assumes the government of Virginia, and administers 
it on republican principles. 

The White mountains of New Hampshire visited by Mr. 
Field. 

Indian war in Maryland commences. 

The Iroquois conquer the Hurons by means of fire-arms, pro- 
cured of the Dutch. 

Thomas Mayhew settles 9n Martha’s Vineyard and com- 
menced christianizing the Indians. 

1643. An act of perpetual warfare with the Indians passed in Vir- 
inia. 

The colonies of New England, for mutual defence, form a 
compact, and hence were called the United Colonies of New 
England, from which Rhode Island was excluded. 

War begins between the Mohegans and Narragansetts; the 
latter, in a great battle, are defeated by Uncas; have their 
sachem taken prisoner, and put to death by the advice of 
the English. 

Lancaster taken from the Indians and settled. 

The court of Massachusetts make the money (wampumpeag) 
a legal tender for small debts. 

















GENERAL WAYNE’S DAILY ENCAMPMENT. 
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